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The Wooden Leg Gouverneur Morris 


M.D. 


Today are horrified the thous- 
ands motor accidents which each 
year take their terrible But aren't 
rather forgetting our great-great- 
grandfather who traveled horse 
the “safe” way? Considering relative 
sizes populations, today’s motor 
disasters seem nothing compared 
the once everyday hazards the 
equestrian. Meaning pun, those 
days such incidents were 
their stride. 

Take the case Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, for instance. spite being 
historical character and considerable 
land-owner, things take some- 
what seriously nowadays, Gouver- 
neur Morris, Morrisania 
Harlem, was good sport. 
well, unfortunately, was the victim 
what America was manufacturing 
way artificial legs, back the late 
eighteenth century. 


Philadelphia, May 1780, 
Morris, while still young blade and 
man-about-town, was flung with much 
violence from his phaeton, result 
his horses suddenly taking fright 
and deciding run away. The conse- 
quence was, way, more than 
that the average Inquisition. The 
injury was the left leg, and 
located ankle compound 
fractures, which probably became in- 
fected, were sustained. was con- 
fined his bed for three months, and 
nursed the home one Plater, 
Quaker member Congress. The 
two physicians who were called him 
Tecommended immediate amputa- 
tion the only means saving his 
life (among the things which they 
took somewhat seriously those days 
compound fractures and disloca- 
tions) and the dapper Mr. Morris 
cheerfully acquiesced parting with 
his member. This, mind you, was 
set-back for glamour-con- 
young man day when 
calves were more exposed than faces, 


and, consequently, more important. 
Patients are longer pliable. 
doctors have careful nowadays, 
and the removal bunion accom- 
plished with less fortitude and more 
dexterous care. The leg was taken off 
below the knee, and the operation has 
often been lauded being one the 


GOUVERNEUR Morris 


most ill-advised and unskillful all 
times. 

The day following the awful event, 
Morris, after his indisputable courage 
the yesterday, again 
admirable resilience, and niceness 
disposition. friend and male 
Pollyanna, who came console and 
assure him this unforeseen 
silver lining, Morris grinned and said: 
“My dear sir, you reason convine- 
ingly, and you show clearly, the 
advantage being without legs, that 
feel almost tempted get rid the 
other 

Actually, though, the fact being 
without leg, and, therefore, attached 

(Continued paye 123, column 


Horsehair Sieves 


Mary 


“When father brought home 
wire sieve there was great rejoicing. 
was slow work sifting with sieve 
Thus spoke elderly 
lady during her reminiscences. 

The hair for sieves was taken from 
horses’ manes and tails. Besides 
the black there was gray and 
sorted color and length and tied 

The hair mat was woven loom 
which was made for that special pur- 
pose. There such loom the 
Farm Museum Old Hadley, Massa- 
chusetts, which once belonged two 
sisters living nearby, whose trade was 
making sieves for the 
stands five feet high and about two 
feet wide. The worker must have 
stood her work else sat high 
stool, for the threads were set 
more than three feet from the floor. 

making sieves, the first step was 
make the hoops. This was some- 
times done home but usually 
cooper the village was called upon 
make them. Each sieve had two 
hoops, one fitting over the other like 
box and cover. They were some- 
boxes, and they ranged diameter 
from three seven inches. Larger 
sieves were made separately, measur- 
ing about fifteen inches across. The 
hoops were lapped and fastened with 
small flat-headed nails, sometimes 
copper. 

After the hoops were made and the 
mats woven, the process putting 
the mat into the hoops was separate 
pamphlet, The Community Industries 
the Shakers, tells sieve-binder 
which the mats were finished. This 
binder was stool with seat top 
particular size. Fitting over this 
was cover the milk-can variety 
but without rim. The woven mat 
horsehair was placed the top 
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hronirle 
the 


the stool and the cover pressed 
down and the edges the mat 
were bound over and over with 


stout thread. There must have been 
many stools varying diameter 
use for the several sized 
haps the smallest mats could bound 
contrivances held the hand. His- 
tory does not often enlighten 
such details and usually 
speculate what methods our an- 
cestors 


After the mat was bound, was 
clamped into the two hoops. Wooden 
pegs copper nails held the two 
hoops together that they did not 
come apart and the mesh was always 
very taut. One dear soul, presumably 
woman, bound her mat with bias 
strip homespun and, because the 
work was done her knees, the fin- 
ished mat did not match the diameter 
the hoops. Part the bias strip 
shows inside the hoops and part shows 
outside. The horsehair gave away the 
course time but the binding remains, 
showing the finest fine stitches. 


the nests sieves, fine silk called 
bolting cloth was used quite often 
hair, and sometimes very fine 
These sieves were used sifting herbs 
for medicinal purposes and such set 
collection, having been used 
office, and still showing 
the powder caught the edges the 
mats. The large sieves were used 
household labor and one collec- 
tion was woven with the design 
cross running through the center, 
red and gray hair, with black the 
background. There was scarcely any 
creation the old days but showed 
artistic leaning the part the 
worker. 


Besides the nests sieves and the 
large pantry sieves there were double- 
covered sieves. These 
round oval and planned keep the 
powder from flying about was 
sifted. One such oval one was made 
with mat horsehair and one had 
bolting cloth. The crude, handmade, 
round sieve has mat made from 
thin gauze, still different material 
from that which was generally used. 


Remembering that everything came 
into the home coarse form, can 
well imagine the work sifting. The 
mortar and pestle was used crush 
the materials and then the sieves freed 
them from particles 
lumps. can sympathize with the 
“great when wire sieve 
made its appearance. 
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Foot Warmers 
Jackson 
While the use coal was known 
England even before the reign 
Queen Elizabeth (about 1500), was 
much later that was introduced into 
the American Colonies, except those 
settlements which English ships fre- 
quented, and then only the homes 
the wealthy. 


thought but cut down 
timber, and large quantities wood 
were consumed open fireplaces. 


Even the memory some peo- 
ple still living, village such Og- 
densburg, New York, where houses 
were detached, with driveways from 


Church Roxbury 1747. Some 
ministers would not permit such lux- 
uries, holding that ‘Sinful indulgence 
the body would tend weakness 
the soul’.” 

home there was little time for 
resting for even those who had ser- 
vants; they were busy with making 
objects either for use for orna- 
ment. The settle which stood just 
the side the fireplace the large 
majority homes had high back 
which also ran down the floor 
keep off the cold drafts. 
was considered great accomplish- 
ment when one metal 
ioned pair foot-rests with holders 
for some sort fire, shown the 
first illustration. The front and feet 
are brass and the top plate 
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the street the barn the rear, the 
amount wood used was great 
that the entire front each lot (ex- 
cepting the driveway) was piled 
with cordwood the height six 
feet more. city like New York 
Boston gave employment 
army wood-choppers who cut 
trees which were then brought the 
less, the early settlers (up approx- 
imately 1800) never were comfort- 
ably warmed the Winter. Meeting- 
houses were usually unheated and the 
congregation suffered while the min- 
ister held forth with sermon that 
was sometimes three hours length. 
One method which the women kept 
warm was the use the 
the iron box being filled with 
hot embers when the housewife started 
for church and kept under her volum- 
inous skirts during the long services. 
The volume Early American Rooms 
churches were more bare within than 
without. Neither light nor heat was 
permitted before the end the cen- 
tury (about 1801). few the less 
hardy souls took foot-warmers 
church. One these boxes coals 
left the church burned the First 


iron. Many colonists were familiar 
with the braziers which were use 
the countries around the Mediterra- 
These various materials and 
various sizes were filled with burning 
charcoal sometimes merely with hot 
embers and, while the heat 
intense, the warmth did last for long 
time. With that mind, one inven- 
tor fashioned ornamental metal pieces 
shown our second illustration. 
This all brass, with the exception 
the back iron foot which stood the 
line the fireplace, and with the ex- 
ception the cover which made 


Brass 


soapstone. These comforts they 
were called were the late Federal 
period and never were general use. 
The only mark the one owned 
the writer indicates that 
paired about 1860. The size 16% 
inches front back, inches across, 
and the container for embers 
inches deep. 
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The tremendous amount wood 
required for heating and for making 
charcoal for forges and furnaces al- 
most denuded the country timber 
throughout the sections around the 
cities. Stoves, invented 
Benjamin Franklin exactly 200 years 
ago, resulted considerable saving 
fuel but the volume was still necessar- 
ily large and the expense handling 
was great. The invention small 
stoves burn charcoal was great 
boon the people the cities who 
had small storage space. 


Wooden Leg 


(Continued from page 121, column 
wooden stump pylon, hardly more 
than rough oak stick, equipped with 
strapping for the leg and thigh and 
wooden knob the base, could not 
quite said have entirely impaired 
the trend his existence, either politi- 
definite evidence that derived much 
comfort from simple efficiency, still 
must admitted that Morris enter- 
tained fastidious hankering for the 
aesthetic, possibly stimulated the 
look certain pair brown eyes 
French vintage. About the vear 1792, 
took considerable pains replace 
the undeniably ugly 
cumbersome wooden peg. 
pleasing affair copper was ordered 
from French artisan, who, that 
time, was considered the last word 
his profession. This was made 
imitate and look like leg with 
foot it, cast the stump and 
the sound leg having been furnished 
for guide. The procedure was gone 
through with much ado. Morris’ own 
diary fashions sorry picture 
what skeletal deficiency could mean 


Morris and call in- 
form Mechanic who can make 
wooden Legs very well. desire that 
(Showing his anxious haste try any- 
thing that might improve his situation 
quite regardless expense effort.) 


“Saturday, 17. This Morning 
James Morris comes breakfast with 
and after Breakfast Mechanic 
arrives who make Leg. 
Upon Examination the Stump 
says that shall able take the 


Benefit the Knee Joint. this 
but acknowledges that the Machin- 
ery will less solid than the simple 
Stick which now use. 


“Tuesday, 20.—This Morning 
immediately after Breakfast Leg 
Maker and have right Leg taken 
which make left Leg Copper. 
the Aukwardness the Workman 
long detained and obliged have 
second Copy made: fact has 
not one needful Thing, which 
box for taking the Model by. Got 
Model made the Stump also, 
prevent the Necessity frequent 
Sittings have the Cushions &ca. 
fitted. detained under these Op- 
erations until after four oClock. 


“Saturday, The Maker 
artificial Legs also calls try mine. 
doubt much the being able make 
use it.” 


And month later 


“Saturday, Call the Mak- 
Legs and try that which 
preparing for me. very well 
made but will think useless 
me. 


This goes and on. August, 


“Monday, The Machinist 
calls the Afternoon with sundry 
Appendages for wooden, rather 
Copper Leg, which will fear prove 


liked not, his forked stump stick 
was still with him, the disap- 
pointment his French lady friends 
cannot said. known, how- 
ever, that the inevitable the 
good-looking prosthesis surely did not 
take the place, give the comfort, 
satisfaction and security that his reli- 
able old 
support did. obvious that 
never wore it. Nor did similar at- 
tempts made London prove more 
fruitful. His shows him with 
his knee stretched out, firmly strapped 
that homely good friend, his wood- 
leg. 

The efficiency this wooden leg 
had been tested many years 
trial. The new-fangled contraptions 
may have had poorly fitting sockets, 
the proper setting which funda- 
mental necessity the artificial leg 
today. man his size, moreover 
(for was over six feet height) 


requires heavy shoulder-straps most 
these prostheses, something never 
even conceived the old-time ar- 
tisans. sometimes takes over year 
learn how wear artificial leg, 
and there was one then give Mr. 
Morris inkling this. Many 
World War veteran the great hos- 
pitals this country, after en- 
gagement overseas, left the hospital 
with his artificial leg strapped his 
crutch. the time the episode 
left Leg Gouverneur 
Morris was longer young man, 
and his tissues (and skin) over the 
stump may have been intolerant the 
bearing weight. His mechanic, too, 
spite his reputation and, prob- 
ably, artistic training, seems not 
have been expert his trade. Then 
the material much 
heavier even the form hollow 
cylinder, than the cotton wood wil- 
low that use today. 

Mr. Morris’ wooden leg may not 
have been the product highly 
the work good all-round me- 
chanic, who acquired his knowledge 
his father’s shop. This solid, plain 
carpenter was typical our early 
American workman. did all 
shop-work unaided and 
were not fancy but they were service- 
able. Mr. Morris’ leg shows evidence 
woods, excellent skill 
planing and finishing article 


competent “withstand much 
strain. bespeaks comfortable pad- 
ding, efficient and heavy straps, and 


good design. was comparatively 
easy carry around, was easier 
remove, and served all sorts pur- 
poses besides. Once, while being pre- 
sented the French Court Paris, 
appeared without sword, seri- 
ous breach court etiquette, but af- 
ter all, one could expect man 
with wooden carry sword, 
now could they And then again, dur- 
ing the when carriages had 
been abolished being aristocratic, 
Morris, way willing dispense 
with comfortable method 
travel, drove through the streets, fol- 
lowed stones and cat-calls “An 
carriage door finally, and thrust out 
his wooden leg. “An aristocrat,” 
said. “Yes, truly, who lost his leg 
the cause American liberty.” 
Whereat, sure, cat-calls turned 
cheers, and once more the wooden 
leg Gouverneur Morris had saved 
the day. 
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Early American Farms 


(Continued from last issue) 

Livingston’s Essay Sheep, pub- 
lished the year before, was circulated 
the New York Legislature 
public document. were now 
selling merino rams 
fifteen hundred, two thousand dollars. 
course, such prices could not long 
maintained, especially since about 
that time the Spain, 
hitherto inaccessible save trickery 
special royal favor, were broken 
and scattered the invading British 
army. Consul William Jarvis Lis- 
for example, succeeded 
ping nearly five thousand them 
his own Vermont farm. Twenty thous- 
and arrived 1810 and 1811. True, 
this was small infusion into flocks 
seven million, but the example had 
stirring potency. Better stock and 
better for, after tempor- 
ary slump, tariffs were continue the 
protection which the war and its pre- 
liminaries had begun, established 
commercial wool-growing this coun- 
try. Pastoral profits meant much 
the Northeast, until, toward the mid- 
dle the century, western competi- 
tion brought the industry decline; 
part, too, went literally the dogs. 


was natural that the country gen- 
tlemen, whose efforts have traced, 
should seek each other’s company for 
discussion. early 1784, the 
South Carolina Agricultural Society 
had been established, but its interest 
planting. Far more influential was 
the Philadelphia Society for Promot- 
ing Agriculture, formed the following 
Bordley. its voluminous 
Transactions were presented 
sults the restless experimentation 
its members carried on; Judge Peters, 
for example, regaled his colleagues 
with hundred papers. New York 
and Massachusetts were 
friendly rivalry, and county societies 
were organized and developed. One 
the most progressive, perhaps the 
most distinguished its membership, 
was that Albemarle County, Vir- 
ginia, over which Madison presided 
and for which Jefferson wrote the 
platform objectives. Many mem- 
bers these societies, sure, were 
scarcely agricultural specialists. 
agricultural country, was politically 
advantageous belong such or- 
ganization; perhaps, 
edged imitation the English aristoc- 
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racy, was socially correct well. 
specimen volume the New York 
society will give hint personnel 
and interests. James Kent, the lawyer, 
addressed the company the felici- 
ties the civil and political conditions 
the American people; Professor 
Samuel Latham Mitchill, Columbia 
College, contributed several papers 
the effect gasses plants, and the 
need manure; Congressman Jona- 
than Havens Shelter Island, 
hawthorn hedges; Ezra L’Homme- 
dieu, Long Island lawyer, sea- 
weed fertilizer and feeding hogs: 
Noah Webster, the lexicographer, 
raising potatoes; Simeon DeWitt, the 
engineer, new varieties the same. 
1803, sort capstone, there 
was formed Washington the Amer- 
ican Board Agriculture, 
whose list members might seem 
roll the leading statesmen the 
country. 

stances, were far removed from the 
plowman the field. They were gen- 
tlemen more than farmers, which they 
illustrated the laying out pleas- 
ure grounds around their mansions, 
such those portrayed the engrav- 
ings William Birch. Gardens 
flowers and shrubs were nothing new, 
but was during the four decades af- 
ter that the landscape began 
feel the hand specialists. Southern 
gentlemen went for traditional box 
mazes, parterres and formal beds, like 
those laid out Major Charles Berry, 
the military engineer. There were 
echoes the same interest 
North, Judge Peters’ 
estate, whose gardens were elegant 
with hedges, pyramids, obelisks and 
balls clipped evergreen. 

But generally the northern ideal was 
less geometrical, less according with 
the old modes Notre and more 
with those Brown and 
Humphrey Repton, who been 
transforming English country places 
the eighteenth century. Governor 
Christopher Gore, Massachusetts. 
him when returned from visit 
England, and developed his seat 
Waltham the “natural with- 
out specimen trees 
Theodore Lyman, 
merchant, built house gentle 
slope, instead the 
moulded smooth lawns and dam- 
med brook into lake whose curving 
margin imitated nature with artful 
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nicety. Bernard M’Mahon’s Ameri- 
can Calendar which, ap- 
pearing 1806, was the first impor- 
tant work horticulture this coun- 
try, had much say ornamental 
gardening. designs for pleasure- 
modern gardening, consult the rural 
Jefferson, the forefront every 
cultural movement, expressed 


erence for the naturalistic English 
rather than the geometrical 


French; yet must said that, 
laying out his university Charlottes- 
ville, followed French formalities 
Ramee laying out Union College 
some years before 1813. 


Strangely enough, the man who did 
most introduce the English style 
landscape gardening was 
man, Andre Parmentier, who arrived 
1824 and was the first this coun- 
fession, especially his success 
estates along the Hudson and Long 
Island. But Parmentier represented 
only the prologue the story how 
environmental beauty was, greater 
less degree, brought into American 
country life. Some were yet 
pass before Andrew Jackson Down- 
ing, Newburgh, produced, 1841, 
his Treatise the Theory and Prac- 
tice Landscape Gardening, the first 
and the most widely influential work 
this field which has appeared 
America; was founded 
experience and clearly recognized that 
small properties rather than great es- 
tates must occupy 
attention this country. 

Practical and utilitarian 
can country life had be, and almost 
exclusively, yet, 1828, could 
said “of the fair daughters America 
the present day that there are but 
comparatively few that not take 
Seeds nourish this aesthetic inter- 
est well the economic needs 
the fields could purchased such 
famous stores that begun 1803 
New York the Scotchman Grant 
Thorburn the oldest all, that 


Fruit-tree seedlings and ornamental 
shrubs came from special 
The establishment William Prince 
Flushing, Long Island, inherited 
from his father and transmitted 
(Continued page 125, column 
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Our Purpose 


The purpose the association 
encourage the study and better under- 
standing early American industry, 
the home, the shop, the farm, 
and the sea, and especially dis- 
cover, identify, classify, preserve and 
exhibit obsolete tools, implements, 
utensils, instruments, vehicles, appli- 
ances and mechanical devices used 
American craftsmen, farmers, house- 
mariners, professional men and 
other workers. 


The annual dues are payable Septem- 
ber Ist, and are follows: Regular 
members $1.00; Contributing members, 
$2.00; Supporting members, $5.00; 
Sustaining members, $10.00 
There distinction between the 
classes, except the amount the dues, 
but the publication THE CHRONICLE 
cannot financed: unless consider- 
able number the members pay more 
than $1.00. Each member expected 
voluntarily place himself the class 
which represents the amount will- 
ing contribute the support the 
Association for the current year. THE 
CHRONICLE sent all members with- 
out additional charge. Many the 
back numbers may secured from the 
Treasurer for 20c each, and twelve- 
page index the twenty-four numbers 
Volume containing useful bibli- 
ography, for $1.00 each. For further in- 
formation, address any the officers. 


Westchester Historical 
Society 


The Trustees the Westchester 
County Historical Society have ex- 
tended their activities include 
Antique section. This step was decided 
upon, felt that collectors are 
longer content with merely collect- 
ing but are seeking, through lectures, 
and exhibitions, educate 
themselves thoroughly with 
tory each piece How old it; 
where was made; whom; 
what material constructed; what 
tools were used; what the meaning 
and significance the motifs; what 
the political and social life the 
time 

The Antique section will 
divided under different headings and 
will include House Utensils, Farm 
Implements 
Each section will not only study and 
discuss what has already been written 
the subject, but will further re- 
search work among old wills, docu- 
ments, newspaper clippings, and old 
catalogues for further light the 
various subjects. this work they 
will assisted the Genealogical 
Section. Careful record will kept 
and catalogued all artisans such 
weavers, cabinet makers, 
together with all industries early 
Westchester County. section 
have its own chairman who will 
noted collector his her par- 
ticular field, and will hold one exhibi- 
tion year which will open the 
public. Noted authorities Antiques 
will act advisory committee 
the different sections. 


Many the old names 
familiar and, until explana- 
tion given why such name was 
used, cannot keep mind. 

Keeler comes from the German 
word cool. designated shallow 
tub, with two long handles with han- 
dle holes, into which the milk was 
poured cool milking time. 

Piggin came from the old Gaelic 
word meaning earthen pitcher 
pot. The piggin was small bucket 
with one long handle. was used 
hold the strippings, carry feed 
hens, and dipper. 

Noggin means measure half 
cup. The noggin was wooden pitcher, 
starting with this small measure, but 
they were made various sizes, one 
cup, two cups and three cups. 
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(Continued from page 124, column 
three more generations, was, when en- 
larged 1794, the most famous and 
influential the country. and his 
kind industriously imported seeds and 
plants that were transform Ameri- 
can gardens. With full justice Dr. 
Dwight observed that they might “be 
fairly reckoned the list benefac- 
tors their country.” 


The papers read proprietors 
such estates their societies were en- 
tirely good results reported 
had come from trial and error, with 
causes that produced them. the end 
the eighteenth century, Simeon 
Witt pleaded for state experimen- 
tal garden the same thing that 
laboratory the and later 
urged the establishment agricul- 
tural college. professorship 
including agriculture among 
sponsibilities had been set Co- 
lumbia College early 1792, but 
apparently Dr. Mitchill used only 
illustrate favorite theories chemis- 
try and geology. 1823, Robert Hal- 
lowell Gardiner, large proprietor 
Maine, built the Gardiner Lyceum 
school youth farming; the same 
year course was offered Washing- 
ton (now Trinity) College, 
and the next the institute Troy 
newly founded Stephen Van Rens- 
selaer. 

has been reiterated, the 
farmer” was not eager learn. Com- 
fortable filial obedience old usage, 
was especially impatient all 
attempts instruct him 
printed page. This was theory, which 
his mind meant dreamy speculation. 
The country gentlemen had really ac- 
complished great deal. They had im- 
ported live-stock strikingly superior 
that their cattle sales and shearings 
were social events that drew many 
well-to-do friends from the towns. 
They had tested new crops, finding 
some unsuited American conditions 
and others, like lucerne, alfalfa, 
great potential value. They had tried 
new methods tillage 
new implements. Their societies had 
awarded generous premiums for soil 
analyses, new fertilizer and the like. 
But they had not reached the Ameri- 
can farmer. 


(Continued next issue) 
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The Vermont Guild Old Time Crafts and Industries 


recent prospectus issued this 
organization reads follows: 

“This invitation everyone 
ing the tools, implements and mechan- 
ical devices early crafts and indus- 
tries, and educational program 
calculated revive and inculcate 
the sound techniques and high ideals 
the early New England workman. 


these things intrigue you, you will 
certainly enjoy, and profit from, 
membership the Vermont Guild 
Old Time Crafts Industries, which 
growing group men and women 
engaged achieving these objectives. 

LOCATION 


The Vermont Guild Old Time 
Crafts Industries located the 
now famous hill village Weston, 
Vermont, twenty-two miles northeast 
Manchester. This village 
come the mecca thousands who, be- 
sides coming see the shops the 
Vermont Guild, are also attracted 
the Weston Playhouse, beautiful 
colonial structure with 
company summer stock, 
Farrar-Mansur House, unique type 
local museum, once 18th cen- 
scenic attractions the town are also 
inviting feature. With 
shaded Common and old houses, Wes- 
ton preserves, marked degree, the 
character the early self-contained 
New England village. 

HISTORY 


was 1936 that fourteen men 
founded the Vermont Guild Old 
Time Crafts Industries. They com- 
posed group: amongst 
them there was teacher, carpenter, 
publisher, blacksmith, author, lawyer, 
economist, architect 
They were interested investigating 
and preserving knowledge the 
crafts and rural industries. They 
determined establish this time 
when there were organized handi- 
crafts Vermont, state-wide craft 
movement. Also they wished as- 
semble Weston comprehensive, 
museum where visitors might see how 
things were actually done the early 
days. 

The organization bought, 1936, 
water power and dam the West 
River Weston and wood-working 
mill with two snail-shell waterwheels, 
blacksmith shop, and tin-and-cop- 
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persmith shop, together with many 
early tools and mechanical devices. 
set work once, rebuilt the hun- 
dred-year-old dam and put the tur- 
bines into working order. 1937 
showroom was set 
were held. year later there was pur- 
chased Arlington 18th century 
stone gristmill which was set 
Weston where old-fashioned 
meal now stone-ground water 
power. 1938, the disastrous flood 
and hurricane took out the dam and 
undermined the mill. 1939, the dam 
was restored and there was built new 
and better foundation under the mill. 
PURPOSE 

The purpose this organization 
three-fold 

maintain Working Museum 
the crafts and industries and dis- 
play and use the tools and mechanical 
equipment. 

This objective possibly unique 
since the Museum built around 
existing saw-mill, coppersmith shop 
and blacksmith shop. Most museums 
are static. This one not. There will, 
course, many set displays show- 
ing the way soap was made, candles 
dipped, leather tanned, butter churned, 
shingles split, and on. But, 
unique interest, the working, mov- 
ing, dynamic feature the Museum. 
Using interesting and often obsolete 
tools and early mechanical appliances, 
and the knowledge gained the old- 
fashioned ways and means, the Mu- 
seum will show actual operation the 
trays, ladles, and useful pieces fur- 
niture well other things 

the coppershop one may watch 
sconces, dishes and trays being ham- 
mered out copper pewter. the 
blacksmith shop wrought-iron hinges, 
will forged. the loom-room one 
may see the interesting early Ameri- 
can processes which wool and flax 
are spun, carded, and woven into use- 
ful and beautiful textiles, using the 
early American patterns and simple 
sense color. 

gram for instruction handicrafts 
and early rural industries. 

implement and direct sound 
growth the craft movement Ver- 
mont, the Vermont Guild Old Time 
Crafts Industries hopes make 
Weston the headquarters for genuine 


The 


and careful study of, and for sound 
instruction in, crafts. 
will held the year around and 
the summer short-term classes are 
planned, modest tuition fees, for 
those whose time limited. This craft 
education directed the rural peo- 
ple who want learn handicraft 
that they may make things for their 
own use for sale and persons 
who want study craft work that 
they may return their own com- 
munities and teach themselves. 


The dexterity hand still inher- 
ent some contemporary rural Ver- 
monters but many now lack true 
feeling for simple style, color and pat- 
tern which the early New Englanders 
had such marked degree. The edu- 
cational program Weston plans 
make for this deficiency, and 
guide workers toward better under- 
standing these essentials that stan- 
dards may raised and good work 
insured. 

act real clearing house 
for craftsmen throughout Vermont, 
establish and advertise 
dards, and best products 
turned out. 


There are dozens craftsmen 
Vermont, attempting 


help guidance, work their. 


crafts and supplement their often 
meagre incomes sale work. 
the Vermont Guild 
Crafts Industries Weston, these 
individual craftsmen send their prod- 
ucts where competent jury passes 
them. Craftsmen whose work falls be- 
low par are offered practical instruc- 
tion. Work that comes the high 
established standards given appro- 
val and the Seal the Vermont Guild 
Old Time Crafts Industries 
awarded. This Seal Approval 
stands distinguished hall-mark 
highest quality. Its use carefully 
guarded and never awarded 
any work that falls short the best. 


Our field representative, who 
touch with the markets, sells these ap- 
proved craft products, that the in- 
dividual craftsman allowed large 
share the income (only modest 
percentage deducted for expenses 
and selling). this fashion, the or- 
ganization decided practical help 
the craftsmen Vermont and is, 
the same time, 
workmanship 
and material, which, and only 
which, real craftsmanship may prosper. 

(Continued page 127, column 
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Industries 


Membership 


Membership lists should amended 
follows: (N) indicates new mem- 
(Ch) indicates change ad- 
dress; indicates decease; (R) in- 
dicates resignation; (Co) indicates 
correction. 

District COLUMBIA 

Washington: Slater, Mrs. Arthur, 5206 
14th 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Auburndale: Greby, John 

Melrose: Lang, Mrs. LeRoy, Francis St. 
(N) New HAMPSHIRE 

Meriden: Gaines, Miss Ruth (N) 

New 

Bloomfield: Koehler, Albert F., Berkeley 
Heights Park (N) 

Morristown: Weig, Melvin Morristown 
National Historical Park (N) 

Newark: Banks, H., New Jersey His- 
torical Society, 230 Broadway (N) 

South Orange: Grove, Mrs. Nelson B., 264 
Winthrop Terrace 

Summit: Shirley, F., Jr., 101 Boule- 
vard (N); Shirley, Mrs. F., 101 
Boulevard (N) 

Trenton: Cooley, Miss Sara, 152 Boudinot 
St. (N) New York 

Flushing: Brazer, Mrs. 
Union St. (N) 

New York: Larsen, Peter, 8th St. 
(N); Nichols, Floyde F., 36th St. 
(N) PENNSYLVANIA 

Boyertown: Reinert, Guy F., 611 4th St. 
(N) 

Philadelphia: Kauffman, Henry J., 6147 
Franklin St. (N); Lichten, Miss Frances, 
1709 Sansom St. (N) 

VIRGINIA 
Williamsburg: Farish, Dr. Hunter (N) 


The Questionnaire 


Questionnaires recently received 
have been tabulated follows. For 
key abbreviations, see page 

New 
Meriden: Miss Ruth Gaines. Interested 
hand spinning, especially flax, its culture, 
its implements, its history America. Wants 
flax for spinning and implements prepare 
flax for spinning. Wants LP. Write 
New York 
New York: Peter Larsen, 8th St. 
Supervisor Index American Design 
(New York W.P.A. Art Project) which 
making documentary recording, drawings 
and research, the American folk arts for 
ultimate publication portfolios. Interested 
FT, HD, KH, LD, TC, WH, WM. 
Wants LP. 
New Floyde Nichols, 36th 
St. (C). Collects SC, SM, WH, WM. 
Wants LP. Write 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Millersville: Burl Osburn, Blue Rock 


31-07 


Road (C). Collects HD, KH, LD, TC, 
also printing devices. Wants LP. Write. 

Philadelphia: Henry Kauffman, 6147 
Franklin St. (C). Collects HD, TC, espec- 
ially molds for making pewter plates, por- 
ringers, etc. Interested methods used 
producing hardware, pewter and silver, and 
teaches craftwork. Wants LP. Write 


Vermont Guild 


(Continued from page 126, column 
THE PRESENT 

These objectives, plans, hopes and 
ideals are means all accom- 
plished. Many, indeed, are only the 
process being put into action, others 
are being carefully planned for, and 
others still remain, virtue lack 
capital, very much the remote 
future. 

This why need new members 
and the help they can give. 

organization sound one 
permanent and worth-while job. Set 
non-profit, non-share corpora- 
tion under the State laws, the Vermont 
Guild Old Time Crafts Indus- 
ual can use for selfish purposes 
profit from its work. All income 
put back into the organization fur- 
ther its objectives. 

Several thousand dollars have been 
spent the last four years setting the 
physical plant into working condition. 
have started what looks like 
excellent business the stone-ground 
corn meal, and through the sales made 
Weston and mail order, this fea- 
ture should provide source small 
but steady income. early up-and- 
down saw, the gift Mrs. 
Knight, Putney, Vermont, being 
set and there will built run 
great twenty-four-foot breast water- 
wheel. Not only will visitors see how 
logs were sawed early times, but 
shall have working saw-mill for use. 
Classes handicrafts are now being 
arranged and are under way. con- 
certed effort being planned sell 
craft products shops stores. 
Early American tools, utensils and ap- 
pliances are constantly being acquired 
the Museum. 

FINANCIAL 

The work the Vermont Guild 
Old-Time Crafts Industries now 
supported private contributions, 
the income from sale goods, and 
from membership fees. the organ- 
ization grows, hoped that the 


operating expenses may met largely 
income from fees, tuition and sales. 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Vermont Guild Old-Time 
Crafts Industries offers two 
classes membership: Annual Mem- 
more. The membership composed 
not only Vermonters but persons 
from other states. 

JOIN THE VERMONT GUILD TODAY 

This prospectus overt bid for 
your membership. Practically speak- 
ing, the Vermont Guild Old-Time 
Crafts Industries only beginning 
its work. That precisely why 
need help carry out. Through the 
co-operation our members and the 
active participation many, member- 
ship offers attractive opportunity 
for people who want something 
and who want enjoy what they are 
doing. 

Many members find most reward- 
ing visit Weston, especially the 
Annual Meeting August, with ideas 
and suggestions and contributions 
work material. Others find grati- 
discover and present the 
Museum their name, dedi- 
cation someone else, significant, in- 
teresting tools and appliances used 
the early crafts and industries. 

invite join today send- 
ing the Secretary the 
application with your check. You will 
receive signed and sealed certificate 
membership and will, course, 
eligible attend all meetings and 
take advisory active part the 
work. 

PERSON NEL 

The Board Trustees the Ver- 
mont Guild Old-Time Crafts In- 
dustries, annually elected and re- 
sponsible the members, the execu- 
tive agent carry the work. This 
prospectus issued the present 
Trustees, who are: Chairman the 
Board Trustees, Ralph Flanders, 
President, Jones Lamson Machine 
Co., Springfield, Vt.; Vice-Chairman, 
Raymond Austin, Architect, Wes- 
ton, Vt.; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Vrest Orton, Author and Publisher, 
Weston, Vt.; Henry Cheney, Law- 
yer, Bethel, Mrs. Lucy Hutchin- 
son, Lexington, Frank Mansur, 
Millwright, Weston, Max Rust, 
Carpenter, Weston, Laurence 
Walker, Teacher, Charlotte Hall, Md.; 
Lewis Wiggins, President, Early 
Association, 
Northampton, Mass.” 
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The officers the New Jersey Chap- 
ter report its activities follows: 


“Since the organization Sprague 
Chapter No. the Early American 
Industries Association, announced 
the June, 1939, issue THE 
CHRONICLE, considerable progress has 
been made both our local and the 
National Organization, 
going into too great detail letter, 
the following will 
interest. 


May 1939—Plans for Sprague 
Chapter No. were presented and 
approved the National Association. 
This meeting was held the New 
York Historical Society. 


14TH, 1939 Meeting 
the National Association the Albany 
Institute History and Art. Several 
members from New Jersey attended 
this meeting and came away with 
feeling great satisfaction and 
desire more work connection 
with collecting for preservation early 
tools the American industries, and 
especially learn more about the act- 


ual use such tools and implements. 


NovEMBER I8TH, 1939—Meeting 
Sprague Chapter No. the Old 
Mill Inn, Bernardsville, 
sixty members attended this meeting. 
The members had opportunity 
visit the old VanDuren Grist Mill and 
see actual operation. Represen- 
tatives from many historical societies 
the state attended this meeting. Mr. 
Webster Tallmadge, Treasurer, de- 
scribed the use wood several in- 
dustries and demonstrated wood-saw- 
ing, threshing with flail, surveying 
and broom-making. Mr. Carroll 
Palmer, Secretary, followed with 
talk tools and their use 
and displayed many pieces 
own Mr. Edgette 
showed and spoke Indian utensils 
made wood. Mr. Earle Bacon, 
Providence, I., and Mrs. 
Woolcott, Riverton, J., presented 
several curious devices and described 
their usage. Mr. Lewis Wiggins, 
President, greeted the assemblage, fol- 
lowed Mr. Charles Messer Stow 
the New York Sun. (It will 
interest those who not read The 
Sun know that Mr. Stow reported 
this meeting November 25th, 1939, 
under the heading, Meeting”. 
Refreshments were served The Inn 
the close the meeting. 


For the benefit those who have 
not yet joined our local Chapter, there 
are more than sixty members the 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


National Society the New Jersey 
area, and each National member 
should identified with the local or- 
ganization. will very helpful 
know your interest and especially 
have your name our list re- 
ceive notices and participate our 
local activities. need your support. 
Send your fifty cents now Mr. 
Webster Tallmadge, Claremont 
Place, The purpose 
the local organization stimu- 
late local interest and become bet- 
ter acquainted that can support 
the National Organization bigger 
way. One the best ways help 
get members for the National 
Organization. All members the 
show their approval our work 
joining Sprague Chapter No. 
would all feel lost without 
CHRONICLE, and, with the low dues 
paid members, almost impossi- 
ble finance this wonderful piece 
work. need all the support 
you can possibly give. 


The Spring meeting was attended 
about fifty members and guests 
Saturday, May 18th, from 2:00 
4:30 o’clock the New Jersey His- 
torical Society Newark. 


Mr. Wallace Brown, chairman, 
opened the business meeting with 
call for officers’ reports and stated the 
Association’s purpose. The annual 
election resulted the reelection 
the same officers for the second year: 
Wallace Brown, Chairman; Web- 
ster Tallmadge, Treasurer; Carroll 
Secretary. 


talk, “Pewter Utensils 
onial Days” was delivered Mr. 

Eichner, with display molds, 
plates, teapots, and candlesticks. Mr. 
Howard Dilts followed with dis- 
Lighting Devices,” tracing the various 
light fluids and the means 
dipping candles. Many items from his 
collection were shown and described. 
Mr. Clifton Shirley, dem- 
onstrated separate wheels the spin- 
ning flax and wool hand. The 
make skein was interest all. 
paper describing the braiding 
early straw hats for women was read 
Mrs. Tallmadge. Discussion and 
identification tools utensils 
brought the meeting members 
followed. Mr. Lewis Wiggins 


greeted those present 
mented the Chapter for its increase 
membership and its continued efforts 


toward the preservation early ma- 
terials. The Historical Society, 
sented its president, Dr. William 
Ward, invited all view display 
tools and household equipment set 
ments closed very profitable 
noon session.’ 


“Some time ago, someone wanted 
know how meat was roasted 
door key. The Complete Cook, 
Sanderson, published Lea 
1843, there chapter roasting 
which includes the following 
tion: ‘The bottle jack 
excellent instrument for roasting, bet- 
ter than spits for joints under forty 
pounds; but you have neither 
these things, often the case 
small families, woolen string twisted 
round door key makes good sub- 
stitute. this case strong skewer 
should passed through each end 
the joint, order that may con- 
veniently turned 
which will insure equality roast- 
ing and equal distribution the 


gravy. 


Apropos the article our last 
issue, entitled “Shot Mr, 


Newton Brainard sends the 
lowing, clipped from The (London) 
Field June 22nd, 1940: 
TOWER 
are only three the 
old shot towers left England: Bris- 
(the original, 150 years old) the 
London one, seen from the Embank- 
ment, due for demolition; 
other Chester. Mr. Edward Dow- 
ling, foreman Bristol for years, 
ladle. 


SHOT 


The shot formed dropping 
the molten lead, containing 
through perforations the piece 
metal shown. This forms into beads 
underneath, which drop down for 120 
ft., solidifying the way. 


The invention dates 1782, 
the method came one William Watts, 
dream. Once mansion, cut 
the floors the tower away allow 
clear space down through the winé 
cellars well below. Watts sold the 
patent for £10,000, 


Yours faithfully, 


Bristol. WINSTONE” 
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